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A historical survey of the literature and research on 
values and value measurement is presented. Various approaches to 
value study such as the Allport-Vernon-Lindsey model and the sork of 
Adorno, et al in "The Authoritarian Personality" are discussed and 
analyzed. The author suggests that the models set forth in these 
works are not sensitive enough to catch the present subtleties of 
value structure and change on our college campuses. In addition, 
special emphasis is given to recent attempts to define and assess 
college student values and value change with comments on the efforts 
of Keniston, Hheelis, and Rokeach. Finally, the author presents a 
conceptual model of values and their relationships to the bdxef and 
attitude systems of Rokeach and show how this conceptual model is 
related to the development of the College Student Value 
Questionnaire, an instrument for measuring contemporary college 
student values. <Author/HA) 
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Collage Student Values: An HI store cai and Conceptual Perspective 

APGA 1971 " Atlantic City 
VilsHam E. Martin 



5 vjoisld Uke to orcerit my remarks tov-iard an historical and concep- 
ttial revlev^ of values and value change within the cojlege culture, by . 
focusing primarily on related developments during the past decade. Hope- 
ful I'/j, it ViSIl become evident from these comjsents why a more discriminating 
approach to value study is needed and also justify to some extent our 
present effort with the College Student Value Questionnaire. Several 
persons have strongly Influenced the essence of this paper; Including 
, ^-Milton Rokeachp Allen WhaellSj Kenneth Kenslton and. S^evett Sanford. 

Events In the past tan or so have without question shaken the 

beliefs, attitudes and values of cur society and In particular contemporary 
youth on college campuses. A few of these events which have occurred to 



me include: 



a) the demonstrations of students against the House .Un- 
American Activities Consaittee in San Francisco in 1961. 



b) the emergence of the Students for a Democratic Society 
or SDS. 

c} tlie emergence of th® Stu-‘ 'ent Coordinations 

Committee or SMCC, 



d) student sit ins. 



student partlclpstion In voter registration. 
f| civil rights marches. 

g) demonstration against discriminations In hiring. 

h) the demonstrations at Berkeley of the Free Speech Movement. 

While many other events can no doubt be recalled, the handwriting on 

the 'wall v/as clear to all. Gone was the traditional puritan ethic of 
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peaceful tolerance, A nev/ consciousness was enssrging from the throes of 
this hunanltarlsn revoSutlon, a quest for Identity wsl vcsihle on the 
horizon. At the sants tln^a these changes have been difficult to observe 
and analys© coherently by social psychologists and related personnel. There 
sseassd t© be a n®w ethlc^ a new njorellty* but Evarysnanj, U.S.A. was ctalitiing 
his analysis of the college scene I's/as the accurate and final one. Yet a 
high degree of diffusion and confusion existed. 

Allen Wheells* e practicing therapist, suggested that {itodern man had 
outgrcs.vn his old Identity but had regained a new level of consciousness. 

He depleted the old r-^ 5 «?al and personal Identity as a log cabin on the 
frontier with a smalt ^ 'lark but sturdy structure. He contrasted this example 
.•iltb that jf the nar>' ^'' :ntlty represented as a builder who fumbles along 
hoping to turn his j©'’ over to a professional architect and whose working 
materials are more diverse than the log cabin. The final product would be 
a more unique and corpSlcatad structure, and one admitting more light and 
air and with tnoro spec© for living. 

Wheel is also observes the diffused state of affairs with regard to value 
structure and change, and iinotes t.'.dat In soma msasuare we have lost our sens® 
of continuity with the past and future. 

0th®r writers Ilk® Keniston and Sanford to cit® only two, have ■ Identified 
th® personality and valus orientations of addltioii^ai subcultures resulting 
from the activist sst©v®eBsnts and social and cultunsl changes In the past decade. 
Th© alienated student, th® non-conformist, the Intellectual, the humanitarian 
ar© but a few exam^jSss ©f the personalities that hava been Identified and 
studied In some detail . 

8t Is doubtful to RT® that the existing repertoire of value surveys and 
questionnaires and especaally the A! Iport-Verson-Llndsley Study of Values 






alluded £o In Dr. Pov#eil“s papas’^ are serjsitJve and discriminating enough 
to catch the present subietler of value structure and change on our coHega 
campuses. Sprangsr^s six types consisting of theoretical, economic, aesthetic 
social, political and religious factors capture son^ of the basic orientations 
of the larger society, but the v-jording and essence of the questions In the 
Study of Values leaves much to be desired with regard to the college popu» 
latlon. Can such Isabels separate the activist from the wheeler-dealer 
personality? Moreover, what are the behavioral characteristics associated 
with these value types? 

It must be admitted that stane authors maintain that the value structure 
of college students has remained renfsarkably stable by comparfsoin to society 
as a whole, in a well kneswn study by Jacob, he observes that «u>llege students 
still value the traditional nwrai values and the Protestant virtues of honesty 
sincerity and absolutism while being gloriously contented, sellf-centered 
and religious. He suggests further that students are dutifully responsive 
tabard governn^nt but will take little role in politics, government or 
public affairs. They also place a great premium on vocational preparation. 
Other authors argue that little value change can be attributed to the college 
environment. They have frequently employed traditional Instruments like the 
Study of Values cited earlier as a basis for their conclusions. 

in answer to those who maintain that values are status quo ante bellum. 
that Is, have not changed droistically in the last 10 years, I would like to 
call your attention to what Nevitt Sanford has astutely predicted of the 
college student - 1980. He points out that a large portion of society will 
be moving in the direction pointed to by the activist movement. There will 
be a greater diversity of students entering college In the I980's, and 
increased tension generated within the university environment itself will 
contribute to value change. Greater radicalism resulting from an alternating 
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reaafeSors to conssrvstiera SeadSng £o ewR more ai^SresRS positions ensrge. 

Vooeticrcal orSentetliiDn wiSl be direeted feoi'jard socias and ps^’choSogScaS 
lasaplcytTSsnS rathsir then R^at®^?a§^5t:?o pSacafesots [.i £he EstablSshri'tenS:. Thos, 
there will be a decrease in career choices In areas like businesss science 
and engineering and iiovetRsnfc toward teachlnge government^ the ministry 
and so on.^ Accordirsy to Sanford, activism on the college campus of the next 
decade v/iU constitute a nrajor social ftssvea^nS: and the predominant value 
orientation of the college population n®y well be expressed lr« this manner. 
Moreover, the emergence of social and humanitarian issues such as the draft, 
drug use and abuse, sex standards and the present job market have already 
added thrust to fcharia changes. \^hether these Issues are merely fads of the 
ti{R3 or will play a lasting effect on value change or not is not certain. 
Certainly, greater attejition must be directed to the value changes and thair 
relfatSonshlp to such areas as curriculum and teaching efforts. 

Recent evidence Is ascumuiatlmj from several sources to challenge the 
long held belief that core values are a permanent product vof the early 
childhood days and biscoms frozen during this period. The Coleman Report has 
revealed that core values can bf modilrled sreasisy P«er grc'tp 

influences. Supporting this viaw, Urie Brofenbrenner has explicitly stated 
In an article entitled, “The Split Level American Family", that the family 
is playing a much less significant role In deteormlning core vaiuses for their 
children because of the dissolution of a close neighborhood bond that kept 
the value lid from being uncorked. 

A tsore promising attempt to deal with the value Issue has been the 
research of Clark and Trow, These researchers have csllneated four sub- 
cultures of college student orientations within the college environment. 

They label these groups as the academic, the vocational, the colleglat'S 
afjd the hon-confomist. Characteristic of the academic sub-culture is an 
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oVGrt^SdS rsQ ssrio»isn©s5 c? pun'poss stsidios st Sh£ Gxpsrss© or oShss* 

f£-:;aSs of campus Iffe. Th© voc-eS-tosisHy oriented student Is dlplctna bo'jnd 
and nv 3 terlalistsG» Ths coHaglate parsonalsty ?s soslaHy tn^sided and ?s 
usually a member of a sorority or i^ratarnstyo He is also concerrsed with 
dstiang, campus fun and student activities, Tha nort'-conforiaist student 5s 
typically anti-system, but a seeker of greater n^aning and more humanitarian 
5n philosophy than any other groups. Whether he Is activist or 

alienated Is a moot point. This approach Is f?s?re in line with cur 
thlfi-sklng about value orientations ^ but vis feel that ttsore sub-groups can be 
defined than these four categories studied by Clark and Trow, 



So n^ch foo’ some historical background, 

8 would like to devote the remainder of this paper to relating values 
to other similar constructs sueh as beliefsa attitudes, and ideologies 
relative to the college scene, fhls Is significant because it may ntak® our 
present methodological considerations more apparent and relevant, Itoreover, 
U snay give the results we obta?'“« validity In the light of previous 

.. value Siiang© syb”*cultural i'Setors, 

A most timely epistls on the nature aao scope of values by Allan Wheal Is 
relates values to the identity crisis by s^a;' sgestSng that they determine 
goals which In turn determine Identity, Fyrtbermore. goals are achieved 
by sustained and purposeful activity rather c^ssual and random activity. 

They also involve choice, that Is, solecti sg and picking activities then 
have a "better than" quality to them than exhers, 

A real n&QiJl ©Joists for or<ifinS2ing va',«.'is In so'ine syst®it3tlc way, so 
that aiTipIrical results can bs ;,.are accurss:=:fy interpreted, VIheeB 5 s proposes 
that values be organised in a frilerarshy vf. th religious, Ideological and 
philosophical codes at the top of the hier^archy. He argues that these 
value;^ srule over all other values and res?^1ve all value conflicts. Identity 
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and confM.cts In gca-s, tharefore^ or-lgir.ate from these ;vources. 

Yha vei'.^es at the top of the hJfti'arehy ate ■rsfefL'^acl to as Insti; tufcicoo ; 
values and f;an be contrasted to Instrumsatas vaHues ‘in that Snsi.'urafirs'iae 
values are the tools or riiaans for Ec’nlevlr.g u^tiiTiate goa?fc and instiit.” 
tlor.al yaUies, A slmUar ofganlslrj structure has been formulated by HUtc^n 
Rokeach,^ He maintains that values have to do with modes of conduct anc and 
ststas of e;-tSstence and represent £ type of belief centrelly located 5n 



a belief system about how one ought or ought not to behave or about some 
end state of ejilstersce worth or not v/orth attalningo At this point* 1 
would Hke you to take a look at the handout you received which represents 
my adaptation of hov: values fit into the belief and attitude system and their 
interdependence on each other and other TactorSo 

Let me fh'st define a belief as a simple proposition having a descrip- 
tive or evaluative label to it. For e?;ample* the sta ' me sun rising 
in the east'H-. a descriptive statemento Or, "Ice cream is good" Is an 
example of an evaluative belief. And so on® 

An attitude Is related to a belief In that it Is considered to be a 
package of beliefs about an object or situation that are true or false and 
desirable or undeslrabica Attitudes have one additional characteristic. 



They predispose one to act or respond In a preferential way. 

An Ideology is an organization of beliefs and attitudes similar to 
Whaalts* conception In that they Include religious, political and philoso- 
phical elements and are located at the top of the hierarchy In the value- 
attitude system. Moreover, they are shared with others and are commonly 
derived from external authorit';/. 

At this point let me try to relate values to the other eleuients In this 
hierarchy by differentiating them from attitudes, which are frequently and 
incorrectly treated as values. A value is typically a single belief that 
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:*nd ‘ ,;dc ^ v-3 iciCtrc^-. specific otjects anc 5 I l:uot Ions: and 



* '':r>sd !* i: ' 
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states oV ex‘ s tencec. On She o';":!' ' r 



r-.n'-i. •;•;:• ?fii! .ia CDr,-;- 5 'Oi or iO'yv; ; baHoiV, rc-cus^ni or a :.paf.rf»c objt-ai' 

■■j,® a s i-a * ■ Oi I vi zn c* v? *! 'UDOrt^jOri Oj* i,iia o1*Ct, In ow;^i i^c on j t 

'■/r'llwa ■£ ! ki; .; t ?■’ ;';cia)'' tc- actfonj i;hsi is, f i Irspess o.na tc act In a prt~* 

• c! •' fnent-.: •« a yal js distinct: ?;.'-om an a,tth:nde In that It 

sers'ec ,ii.: a s'i -:. .ds/d o? yvi^'dsii'ick bo p ilde action-i, £ud.a:; , coinparlsojr? ^ 

«>••■£. “irci;' ions af'C- j L;K , f ?5 cab i ons or bi'sft saS:' and of'.nes’t. t, 

K«;Kcacii cli 'ides- vatUoa Irdac' b'vo c-airyoflsb vjrstch aira not.sd on ths 
harsdovl' ondar ,ybte.ri; Li !:r;.tr'.jfr?3rttaP \'i3Mjes of those which Sndut3 

to L-po; .;he or v ? s*c.-onaiV(- in J 1; isrmjiu i Valyas- or those representing 
an abstsaci IdtaJ of' cons 1 dareb Je. tr-rpovtance jo us <> He uses two separate 
•;»djact!va to assess {‘nstruiirintai and t^TfiiHiai values respectively, 

Stiverail J ust 5 ti cations fcT assessing values rather than oellefs, asiltudes 
or sdeologSes nviy ncs=.v be apparent to you fsro<n the above conuRcntSo Firstj 
It. can be sfier that values possess ti strong motivational component that iray 
result In 30 evert act. Second, values determine attitudes as well as 
behaviors, asrt?ly, If ever, can attitudes determine values. Moreover, 
th?.re are prohsbiy a much iao'ger number of attitudes than values v^hich suggests 
that values provide e n>ore economic tool for assessment, Fina!]y„ values 
have mssning across many disclpilnas while attitudes generally restricted 
to social and psycho iog I cal issnes, 

Fteding into this system to make st more palatable with our own notions 

fc”om the value i;4:udy ao'a three addirlonai factors. First is the belief ■% pesrson 

iijay have abou?; hiS o'wn con^cril tmsirc. to behaviors. Second, are his feelings 
about the attitudes, values, rmotives, and behavior of those close to him or 
J-. I golf leant others,. Third, ere his thoughts about the behavior of physical ^ 

objects , 
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V r-- V- vi:.;- c'jr u:,: . v- th irhe y^UiZ qyssts^nnf i Is £ha 
r- ,vf. .-. ■ ;; ■: v; i; linear ■'* ? '■;■■■ 

■■■ r n .:■. • --c c ;• '. = ci;;?:'-:; " vi af h^po?i--3-ic.i ^'o "n^; 

c-.-osn?... cut -f ihs d}^Y;cnsic^ns , v^a hope to a 

-enk Oijcferf^^q C^- vsk.o? 'TkI ionce^'/sblv be sb to to parpUJom oup 

foinc- 3 -ji'-.'v.i fi c.r, ksstV''<:;oni'.; ' or.ps . Furtinif.^ we nope to ? dsmJ j-y «» 
rr..'; ? V 5 ^ ?cna: cr ^ *nt:tt{op , ojthitr a fvpadorytl nar tfy cognltP ;0 ersa of an efiecpive 
c.cw es waU tss . pcotv^n beh,. 'dcro^ ;:efetv5t5os; rotoSino to a p&ftsnusf^r ^ 

"k:^£HVr ■ pcfSour,Uty pmff“o =;;cu^c. s'npirgo that would be 

n.irecS'v ':o ho vsh;e sysEoi:^ w?thh^ whfeh each person cpwfstss. 

I ng ^..inrv h-dUith vo?th Phe .nstrsJwefP:- :: me v;^1ues cculd 

qvovido 5=^] arosUng data on GoUsge stedsnt sub-onH^tten . Rokeach has 
doiuonsrraDJd on e.^^os'nt Qccmlom thot a t;omTii4ictto-n exists between 



oortain t-:sr;;iU.isl nr.-:' voUias, but hm not, ekvsersbed luw they 

? i^tQ to s npf) tia v<fi ! Cif f ert?.3 1 5 ous « 

Ofie e,4t fho potent features of studying values parti culariy with today’s 
coUege popu^at Ion Is the fact tViat they cm b« changed and remain chaogod 
over a long period of tlmeo 6f our Srtstrutisnt §s dlscrSmlstta-Ung enough, 
we should be eble to detertBlne wbat chErsgus ocaur." during the college eKperisnee 
c)!td also what partlculair dln^enssons are ti^ore changeable versus those that 

rcf;>55 .5 

trv cor.cluslon, nvu heps Is. that tchsse results wi3f .::ontr?buts somathi'ng 
to allei/Satve the confu 5 ior» that presently eaiSsts about the vali^-s structure of 
students 5n cur c.pr5«sf;s .-usd v;nWe.rsU,les„ much of wl-,5d. has been responsible 
■for consldeirebls rnlsundorstandi ng -md scapp^gca irrc) of sectors wrphin 



the college err/J fori!f:^.nt» 
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